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PERSPECTIVES 


year as the Nation gradually pulls out of the recession, according to economist 
Ralph Monaco-of USDA’s Economic Research Service. 


f | The U.S. economy is forecast to grow modestly between now and the end of the 


The current Administration forecast is for less than 3 percent growth for the rest of 
1991 and more than 3 percent for 1992. “These figures are comparable to the projections 
of most private analysts,” Monaco says. 


“Available statistics indicate that the recovery began during the second quarter—per- 
haps as early as March or as late as June,” the economist says. However, he adds that 
few analysts are expecting a very strong recovery—unlike most recoveries, which 
typically have strong growth associated with them. Gross national product rose slightly 
in the second quarter of 1991, the first increase since the third quarter of 1990. 


Monaco explains that several factors contributed to the onset of recession, including 
rising foreign interest rates, a domestic credit crunch, and the effects of tight monetary 
policy in 1988 and 1989. “Then in August 1990, Iraq invaded Kuwait and oil prices 
jumped, reducing consumer and business purchasing power,” he says. “That helped 
weaken an already slow growing economy.” 


The Gulf War itself had little direct effect on employment and production, Monaco notes, 
but the situation exerted considerable influence on consumer and business confidence. 
“Uncertainty about the future meant that businesses and consumers did not spend or 
borrow as freely, and this had a big impact on the economy,” he says. 


“The inflation rate is subsiding slowly,” the economist observes, “which we expected 
to see once the price of oil dropped.” (The price, which soared to $35 - $40 a barrel when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, is now hovering around $21 a barrel.) Monaco explains that the 
thing to look at with inflation is the “core rate,” often measured by the consumer price 
index minus food and energy prices. 


The core rate is showing some decline, although not as much as the overall inflation 
rate. The core rate should come down, given the current fairly high unemployment rate 
and low factory utilization rate, Monaco says. 


Short-term interest rates tend to move up in the early stages of a recovery, due in part 
to rising demand for goods and services. “For long-term rates, the key variable is the 
inflation rate,” he says. “And since this has been inching down, long-term interest rates 
will likely follow suit.” 


The Federal Reserve Board, whose actions have a great impact on the Nation's 
economy, tends to move cautiously—for example, cutting short-term interest rates 
slightly and observing the effects. The Federal Reserve has been paying close attention 
to labor markets and demand in general. “We'd probably need to see a substantial rise 
in unemployment, low industrial production numbers, or a big drop in retail sales for the 
Federal Reserve to lower the short-term interest rate again soon,” Monaco states. The 
Federal Reserve most recently reduced interest rates in early August. 
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Rural Areas Help Themselves 
Through Self-Development 


I response to socio-economic shifts in 
rural America over the past decade, 
many rural communities have turned to 
their own resources to start projects that 
generate local jobs or income. 


According to economist David W. Sears of 
USDA's Economic Research Service, self- 
development projects actively involve 
local organizations (usually local govern- 
ment), rely on investment of substantial 
local resources (and perhaps some outside 
resources), and result in an activity or 
enterprise that is locally controlled—not a 
satellite of a larger entity. 


“This definition omits simple establishment 
of a business by local entrepreneurs (un- 
less there is broader community involve- 
ment), recruitment of a private firm, and 
recruitment of a Federal or State facility,” 
Sears states. 


To pinpoint cases that meet these criteria, 
key contacts in each State were asked to 
identify self-development activities. These 
contacts included professionals in State 
departments of economic development, 
Cooperative Extension Services, economic 
development administration university 
centers, and regional planning commis- 
sions. These sources were supplemented 
by information gleaned from newspapers 
and journals, and such organizations as the 
National Association of Towns and 
Townships and the Future Farmers of 
America (FFA). 


Sears provided oversight for the project, 
which was carried out over a 2-year period. 
Jan L. Flora of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and State University (VPI & SU) 
headed the research team. Other members 
were Cornelia B. Flora and Jim Chriss, also 
of VPI & SU, Frederick E. Schmidt and 
Eddie Gale of the University of Vermont, 
and Gary P. Green of the University of 
Georgia. 


The 103 self-development projects iden- 
tified fall into three major categories: com- 
munity-based, local business/industrial, 
and tourism/historic development. This ar- 
ticle describes two projects from each 
category. 


These projects are con- 
trolled primarily or 
entirely by local interests. 





Rooted in the Community 
Community-based development projects 
include community financial institutions, 
land trusts, community- and worker-owned 
enterprises, community-based service 
firms, agricultural marketing organizations 
(such as farmers’ markets), and school- 
based businesses. 


“This kind of project differs from a conven- 
tional individual proprietor running a for- 
profit firm in that the enterprise directly 
involves the collaboration of a number of 
people who are not necessarily connected 
by a hierarchy,” Sears explains. “Although 
such activities may be conducted by for- 
profit firms, their internal structure is 
cooperative or collective.” 
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The Windmill Farm and Market Coopera- 
tive is one example of a community-based 
agricultural marketing organization. In 
1985-86, when farmers in Ontario, Yates, 
Schuyler, and Steuben Counties in New 
York were getting as little as 10 cents for a 
dozen ears of sweet corn, Ron Nissen, atire 
company owner and craftsman, decided 
the area should take advantage of its rustic 
character. He proposed a crafts and 
farmers’ market that would draw on the 
talents and abilities of the 1.8 million people 
living within an 80-mile radius of the small 
city of Penn Yan. 


When the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development rejected an application 
for $124,000 to build the market, the com- 
munity raised the funds to get the project off 
the ground by selling common stock in the 
enterprise. The newly formed cooperative 
purchased a 26-acre pasture. Fifty men 
from the local Mennonite community 
pitched in for an old-fashioned barn-raising, 
building the main structure in a single day. 


The co-op’s Windmill Farm and Craft 
Market offers tourists a change of pace from 
the all-too-familiar merchandise of shop- 
ping malls. Here they can shop in the open 
air and buy produce and craft items from the 
people who grew and made them. “A good 
Saturday can draw 10,000 visitors out to the 
pasture beyond Penn Yan,” estimates Eric 
Tengstrand, the co-op’s president. 


The market has 2 full-time employees, be- 
tween 10 and 20 part-time employees (the 
number varies with seasonal needs), plus 
150 vendors (who often hire extra help). 
“The Windmill has created a lot of jobs in 
the area,” Tengstrand notes. 


“In 1990, the State set up some farmers 
market grants,” explains Howard Snyder, 
manager of the Windmill Market. “We 
received $34,000 in matching funds, and 
the community pitched in another $34,000 
in money and in labor. We also got a 
$50,000 grant to set up a gray water treat- 
ment system and construct restrooms.” 
(The gray water treatment system proces- 
ses water used in washing dishes and 
hands so that it can be recycled into the 
ground water supply.) 
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The Association for Regional Agricul- 
ture Building the Local Economy 
(ARABLE) is another type of community- 
based self-development project—a revolv- 
ing loan fund. ARABLE is a nonprofit 
investment association serving Benton, 
Douglas, Lane, and Linn Counties in 
Oregon. It provides investment capital from 
member lenders to member borrowers for 
enterprises it deems socially and environ- 
mentally sound in the local agricultural 
economy. 


Founded by farmers in the Eugene area, 
ARABLE is one of an emerging group of 
institutions supporting organic agriculture in 
Oregon. Oregon Tilth provides farmers with 
technical assistance and organic certifica- 
tion. The Organically Grown Co-op gives 
marketing assistance, Down to Earth Sup- 
pliers sells organic fertilizers, and ARABLE 
provides capital. Although most of the bor- 
rowers are organic farmers, some are 
farmers using other techniques who serve 
the local community. 


“All members, including borrowers, must 
make at least a modest investment in the 
association—in either money or volunteer 
time,” explains Hilary Anthony, ARABLE’s 
director. Investors may choose the interest 
rate they desire, up to the market rate. But 
by choosing a lower rate of return, investors 
make an extra contribution to the funds 
ARABLE has to lend, Anthony notes. 


The average cost of money to ARABLE is 
4 percent a year. The association charges 
borrowers a 12-percent annual rate on the 
declining balance of their loans, plus a one- 
time loan fee of 2 percent. 


Loan amounts range from $2,000 to 
$25,000, but average around $8,000. 
ARABLE had granted 72 loans by mid-June 
1991, totaling about $670,000. Fifty-three 
percent of the association’s loans have 
been granted to farmers, and the remainder 
to manufacturing firms (such as food 
processors) and wholesalers. 


The project has created or saved some 45 
jobs, an average of 3 positions per farm or 
business assisted. 
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Shoppers can purchase a variety of fresh local produce at the Windmill Farm and Craft Market 


Giving Local Business a Boost 

The local business category is made up of 
firms that are either an outgrowth of conven- 
tional economic development or serve as a 
means for it. They include locally controlled 
industrial development projects, such as 
individual firms or industrial parks, value- 
added businesses (which process locally 
produced agriculture, forestry, petroleum, 
or other mineral products), programs for the 
retention or expansion of local businesses, 
and business assistance centers. 


Sears explains that this group includes both 
for-profit and not-for-profit enterprises 
which may be in either the private or public 
sector. “What all of these firms and or- 
ganizations—and indeed all the other self- 
development projects described 
here—have in common is that they are 
controlled primarily or entirely by local inter- 
ests,” Sears states. “They are not local 
branches of outside entities, nor do their 
owners live outside the community.” 


The Bison Farm and Home Show is an 
example of a project designed to help keep 
farm-related businesses alive in the lowa 
communities of Buffalo Center, Rake, and 
Lakota. Using the theme “shop at home, it’s 
available here,” the event is a 1-day annual 
showcase at which local businesses can 


display the machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies, and services they have to offer. 


The local chapter of the FFA runs the 
project. FFA members handle all advertis- 
ing and arrangements for the show, con- 
tacting up to 90 potential exhibitors, setting 
up and removing booths, and collecting 
booth rental fees. 


For the first show, the FFA chapter placed 
ads on radio stations and in newspapers. 
Newspaper articles, TV announcements, 
and live radio interviews from the show site 
on the day of the show rounded out the 
publicity effort. 


“The FFA also developed a Buffalo Center 
trivia game to sell at the first show and help 
finance the event,” explains Dean Ger- 
zema, Buffalo Center's FFA advisor. “We're 
considering using it again next year, when 
our community will celebrate its centennial.” 


Sales of the trivia games, booth rentals, and 
a $450 grant from the lowa Family Farm 
Development Authority comprised the 
project's initial funding. 


The communities have now given seven 
shows. Buffalo Center hosts the show every 
other year, alternating with Titonka, another 
community. “We have an excellent turnout 





of about 1,500 to 2,000 people,” Gerzema 
says. 


Killdeer Mountain Manufacturing in Dunn 
County, ND, is an example of locally con- 
trolled industrial development. The firm 
produces electronic circuit boards and 
cable assemblies, and was established in 
1988 to provide sources of secondary in- 
come to those working in the area's 
depressed farm, ranch, and reservation 
operations 


The project began when a former resident 
returned to Killdeer to run a bank. Don 
Hedger had left the area some years before 
to pursue a Career in aerospace engineer- 
ing. He and his wife Patricia returned home 
to find the local economy in dire straits. 
Hedger galvanized city officials, local 
citizens, and banks to establish the firm, 
which now produces circuit boards for 
military and commercial aircraft 


The city of Killdeer received a North Dakota 
community development block grant of 
$175,000 in 1987, and used the money to 
purchase equipment. Matching funds total- 
ing $100,000 were obtained through a local 
bank and the Bank of North Dakota. The city 
was also granted a Small Business Ad- 
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ministration loan of $200,000 to buy inven- 
tory. 


The training of 60 potential employees for 
the firm was a joint effort carried out by Job 
Services of North Dakota, the Vocational 
Education Department (VED) of the State’s 
Department of Education, the State School 
of Science, and Northrop Electronics. The 
VED provided some funds for training, and 
Job Services assisted in screening ap- 
plicants. “Job Services also helps pay for 
part of the training for prospective 
employees who meet certain require- 
ments,” Patricia Hedger explains. “Dis- 
placed farmers, for example, would meet 
the requirements.” 


Killdeer Mountain Manufacturing chalked 
up an estimated $2 million in gross sales in 
fiscal year 1990, and has created some 56 
new jobs (all full time). New contracts are 
coming in every month, and the company is 
in the midst of constructing a $1 million plant 
with 20,000 square feet. 


“Instead of trying to keep their young people 
in the community, rural areas should active- 
ly recruit successful individuals in their for- 
ties and fifties,” Patricia Hedger advises. 
“These people have the academic training, 


practical expertise, and experience crucial 
to the success of self-development 
projects.” 


Revitalizing the Past and Present 
Tourism and historic projects include the 
development of recreational resources, arts 
and cultural festivals, and historic renova- 
tion and preservation activities. 


“More often than not, these enterprises are 
organized by a community organization or 
local committee established expressly to 
carry out the project,” Sears states. “Many 
of the activities in this category have a 
seasonal or periodic character, and 
generate little employment.” 


Historic Clarksville, Inc., falls into the 
downtown revitalization/historic renovation 
group. The project involves restoring build- 
ings in downtown Clarksville, MO to 


generate new businesses and tourism. His- 
toric Clarksville has restored five buildings 
and plans to restore another seven. By 
mid-June 1991, such incentives as reduc- 
ing the first few years’ rent had attracted 
several new businesses. 


“An art gallery, a quilt shop, a furniture 
manufacturing firm, and an antique shop 





occupy some of the space in the restored 
buildings,” says Ralph Huesing, the 
project’s director. “The U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers has moved an educational out- 
reach program into one of the buildings, and 
the Riverland Association has opened a 
bookstore in another.” 


Some of the unrestored buildings are also 
generating revenue: a cabinetmaker and 
real estate office have moved in. 


The project had its genesis with the estab- 
lishment of the Clarksville Historic Preser- 
vation Commission, set up at the 
suggestion of Huesing, a retired educator. 
The establishment of the commission made 
Clarksville eligible for preferential con- 
sideration in the allocation of State histori- 
cal preservation funds. Historic Clarksville, 
Inc., was created when the State recom- 
mended formation of a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to keep the acquisition of the buildings 
separate from city government activities. 


Outside funding for the project amounts to 
more than $500,000 from various donors, 
including $28,000 from regional busi- 
nesses. The State Department of Natural 
Resources gave about $73,200 in grants, 
and the Missouri Department of Economic 
Development (DED) provided $305,000 for 
a water distribution system. 


The DED also contributed $70,800 in a 
downtown revitalization community 
development block grant. The city matched 
this amount with the equivalent in donations 
of labor and money, and businesses 
pledged to upgrade their property by a min- 
imum of $141,600. “Regional and State Ex- 
tension specialists contributed technical 
assistance on developing a tax-increment 
financing district,” Huesing explains, “which 
helps towns with little money make such 
improvements as upgrading the sidewalks 
and electric lighting.” 


The corporation board, consisting of the 
corporation’s five founding members, 
decides on the lease terms for each tenant. 
The art gallery, for instance, was charged 
only $25 a month for the first several 
months of its occupancy. 
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People come from as far away as St. Louis 
(70 miles) to visit Historic Clarksville. 
Eleven jobs have been created, counting 
members of the construction crews and 
new business people. However, estimates 
of income are not yet available. 


The Sugarite State Park and wild animal 
rehabilitation center is a recreational 
tourist attraction. The FFA, under the 
auspices of the Building Our American 
Communities Program, led the effort to 
upgrade the New Mexico State park and 
establish the wildlife rehabilitation center. 


FFA members used a Survey to pinpoint the 
community needs of the town of Raton and 
its environs. They coordinated their work 
with that of other local groups (such as 
businesses, the media, and the Colfax 
County Extension Service) and civic or- 
ganizations to obtain money and supplies 
for the wildlife center. 


From 1986 through 1989, the community 
privately contributed the equivalent of 
$140,000 in funding to purchase supplies 
and in donated labor. The Abandoned 
Mines Land Division of the Department of 
Mining and Minerals provided $91,000. The 
U.S. West Telephone Company con- 
tributed $2,000 to help the project continue. 


The FFA students designed the buildings 
and holding pens for the wildlife center. 


They also built 65 picnic tables and cleared 
5.5 miles of trail for cross-country skiing in 
the State park. 


Land scarred by coal mine operations was 
restored to improve wildlife habitat in the 
park and solve the problem of sulphur 
leaching into a nearby stream through soil 
erosion. 


The Sugarite State Park and wild animal 
rehabilitation center has created eight sum- 
mer jobs, and sales of greenhouse plants 
not needed for the park’s rehabilitation 
yielded $8,000 in 1988. Another 33 stu- 
dents were hired in the summer of 1989 to 
restore land marred by coal mine tail- 
ings. CJ 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
David W. Sears, Agriculture and Rural 
Economy Division, Economic Research 
Service, Jan L. Flora and the research 
team, and local sources directly connected 
with the projects. 


lf you would like more information on this 
subject, order From the Grassroots: 
Profiles of 103 Rural Self-Development 
Projects (AGES 9123), by calling 1-800- 
999-6779. Two additional reports on this 
topic will be available in a few months.] 











Red Meat Packing 
Industry on the Move 


Zz he red meat packing industry is 
moving out of larger metropolitan 
areas into smaller nonmetro communities. 
Although this shift is not expected to benefit 
a large number of rural communities, it will 
mean more jobs for some nonmetro areas. 


Nationally, the meat packing industry ac- 
counts for a small proportion of all jobs— 
about one-tenth of 1 percent in 1987. In the 
1980's, industry employment dropped 
sharply, and the number of plants increased 
only modestly. Meat packing firms ac- 
counted for some 139,000 jobs in 1981, but 
only 127,000 by 1987, adecrease of around 
9 percent. The number of plants rose only 
modestly, from 1,468 in 1981 to 1,555 in 
1987. 


The County Business Patterns (CBP)—the 
source of these data—only counts those 
plants whose primary activity is slaughter- 
ing animals. Other data sources, such as 
the annual reports of the Packers & Stock- 
yards Administration (P&SA) and the Na- 
tional Agricultural Statistics Service's 
(NASS) Livestock Slaughter, Annual Sum- 
mary, include plants engaged in any 
slaughtering activity. The difference in 
definition results in fewer plants being 
counted with the CBP method than with the 
P&SA or NASS method. 


This research is based on the experience 
of the 1980's, when growing concentration 
began to transform the industry. That con- 
centration contributed to heavy job los- 
ses—a trend exacerbated by the overall 
decline in the popularity of red meat 
products among consumers. 


In 1981, the annual per capita consumption 
of red meat products (retail cut equivalent) 
was 145 pounds, but by 1987 it had 
dropped to 138 pounds. (Beef held a market 
share of about 60 percent, pork accounted 
for 38 percent, and veal and lamb made up 
the remainder.) 


Employment Shifts 

The job changes in the industry were not 
evenly distributed. From 1981 to 1987, 
metropolitan counties lost some 17,000 
meat packing jobs while nonmetropolitan 
counties gained about 4,000. In the same 


Some nonmetro areas 
gained meat packing 
jobs in the 1980's. 





period, metro counties lost 37 plants, and 
nonmetro counties gained 124. (Nonmetro 
areas are defined as one or more counties 
lying outside the boundaries of a city and its 
suburbs.) 


More importantly, though, the industry un- 
derwent major restructuring in the 1980’s, 
closing inefficient plants, replacing labor 
with capital investment, and consolidating 
operations. 


Consequently, fewer firms now control 
more production. In 1981, according to the 
National Cattlemen's Association, the top 
four firms slaughtered 34 percent of all 
marketed cattle. But by 1989, the top four 
firms were slaughtering nearly 69 percent 
of all cattle going into marketing channels— 
more than a doubling in just 8 years. 


The outcome of such activity was a consid- 
erable degree of structural instability during 
the 1980's, illustrated by worker layoffs, 
plant closings, and a geographical restruc- 
turing of the industry. 


From 1981 to 1987, metro counties lost 
meat packing jobs in the Corn Belt, North- 
ern Plains, and Great Lakes regions. The 
largest losses occurred in the Corn Belt, 
where metro counties lost about 4,300 jobs, 
primarily in the pork industry. The Mountain 
region fared differently as about 1,300 jobs 
in the beef industry were added. But much 
of this gain was in the metro area of Greeley 
and other parts of northeastern Colorado, 
where increased cattle feeding and meat 
packing activities boosted growth. 


The urban areas that lost the greatest num- 
ber of meat packing employees between 
1981 and 1987 were Sioux City, |A; Cedar 
Falls-Waterloo, |A; Appleton, WI; Los An- 
geles, CA; Madison, WI; Albany, NY; 
Omaha, NE; and Dubuque, IA. The urban 
areas that lost the largest number of plants 


from 1981 to 1987 were Los Angeles, nine; 
St. Louis, six; Denver, four; Albany, four; 
and Salt Lake City, four. 


In contrast, a number of nonmetro counties 
gained meat packing jobs during the 
1980's, with the largest gains occurring in 
the Central Plains. From 1981 to 1987, rural 
counties in the Plains picked up about 5,900 
jobs, an increase of about 47 percent, with 
Kansas getting 4,800 of these jobs. 


Regional Trends 

These patterns indicate that three major 
regional shifts took place between 1981 
and 1987. First, the industry shifted away 
from metro counties in the western Corn 
Belt (lowa and Illinois) and Lake States 
(southern Minnesota and Wisconsin) to 
nonmetro counties in the Central and 
Southern Plains (Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the Texas Panhandle). 


Metro counties in lowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin lost about 5,000 meat pack- 
ing jobs, while nonmetro counties in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas gained 
6,000. This shift resulted in nonmetro coun- 
ties of Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas in- 
creasing their job share from 29 percent in 
1981 to 36 percent by 1987. 


Second, meat packing employment in the 
Plains has moved from metro to nonmetro 
counties. The largest metro losses in the 
region occurred in eastern Nebraska coun- 
ties, with large nonmetro increases in other 
Nebraska counties, western Kansas, and 
the Texas Panhandle. 


Third, there was a shift in plants, in which 
nonmetro counties in lowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin gained significantly 
more new plants than metro counties in 
these States. Nonmetro counties in these 
States gained 30 new plants, a 34-percent 
jump, while metro counties gained only 11 
new plants, a 12-percent increase. 


These regional shifts can be explained by 
several factors. Merger activity has made 
the beef and pork industries more cost-con- 
scious, and this has led to strong competi- 
tion for meat packing jobs between metro 
and nonmetro counties in the Plains, Corn 
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Major Shifts in Metro and Nonmetro Meat Packing Jobs, 1981-87 


HM Loss of at least 300 jobs 
Hl Gain of at least 300 jobs 





Source: County Business Patterns. 1981 and 1987, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Belt, and Lake States. Firms have been 
drawn to nonmetro counties largely be- 
cause both land and labor are cheaper 
there. 


As a result, large new plants, which are 
generally non-unionized and somewhat 
more capital-intensive, have been estab- 
lished in certain nonmetro counties near the 
source of livestock feeding operations. 


Cattle feediot operations have also been on 
the move, shifting from the western Corn 
Belt and Lake States to the Plains. In 1978, 
lowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin— 
important meat packing States—accounted 
for 20 percent of national sales of cattle 
fattened on grains and concentrates, but 
their share fell to just under 16 percent in 
1987. The Plains States (Kansas, Nebras- 
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ka, and Texas) made up 43 percent of 
national sales of grain-fattened cattle in 
1978, but accounted for 49 percent by 
1987. 


Industry Innovations 

There have been improvements in existing 
products and innovations in the beef in- 
dustry. Among these are boxed beef (which 
is beef packaged into smaller, more easily 
transportable boxes) and improved 
refrigeration technologies. Both innova- 
tions have helped the industry move away 
from “final demand” markets—as in the 
Corn Belt and Lake States—and allowed 
meat packing to move closer to the site of 
raw inputs, such as grain-fattened cattle in 
the Plains. 


As the industry continues to restructure, 
these trends are likely to continue. 


This restructuring is expected to lead to 
greater product diversity. A stagnant or 
declining market share for red meat 
products will put pressure on the industry to 
develop new products and branch out into 
nontraditional areas. 


The development of precooked pork, new 
veal and lamb products, “branded” fresh 
meats (in which consumers can directly 
identify the producer), and the movement 
toward greater consolidation between red 
meat producers and the poultry industry are 
all expected to offer new opportunities for 
nonmetro job growth in the industry. CL) 
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Need economic information or data on today’s or even yesterday's agriculture? Listed 
are economists, statisticians, and other specialists of ERS and the National Agricultural 
Statistics Service. Generally, those listed with an “S” for “Statistics” can give you data on 
acreage, yield, production, livestock numbers, and stocks. Those identified with an “E” 
for “Economics” can help with supply-demand-price questions and other economic 
issues. All telephone numbers can be reached by dialing area code 202. 
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Tim Baxter (World) 219-0705 
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Will Nigeria Relax Its 
import Restrictions? 


I: October 1992, Nigeria’s Government 
is scheduled to change from military to 
civilian rule, but whether this bodes well for 
U.S. agricultural exports remains to be 
seen. 


“Nigeria's foreign exchange earnings and 
standard of living have declined over the 
past 10 years,” explains agricultural 
economist and Aloysius Nwosu, “but they 
are still higher than those of many other 
African countries.” A Fulbright scholar, 
Nwosu is currently on a 6-month sabbatical 
to USDA's Economic Research Service 
from the Nigerian Government's Institute of 
Social and Economic Research at Ibadan. 


Nigeria imposed import bans in 1985 and 
1986 on rice, corn, vegetable oil, and 
poultry; in 1987 on wheat; in 1988 on malt; 
and in 1990 on meat. Various export bans 
were also imposed. 


As aresult of the bans, as Nwosu points out, 
domestic agricultural production has in- 
creased, with consumption shifting from 
cereals to roots and tubers. 


Whether the bans will be lifted when the 
new Government takes over is subject to 
speculation, but Nwosu observes that 
civilian governments are more flexible. 
“Change will not come immediately,” he 
states, “but in the long run, the new Govern- 


Raw materials may offer 
the most promise as U.S. 
exports to Nigeria. 





Nigeria’s Crop Production, 
Which Goes Mainly for 
Domestic Consumption 


1989 1990 


1,000 tons 


2,700 2,160 
3,500 2,800 
1,900 1,520 
1,412 1,400 
13,624 13,000 
19,044 24,000 





Millet 
Sorghum 
Maize 
Cowpeas 
Yams 
Cassava 





ment could be more responsive to pressure 
for increased imports.” He also notes that 
with its large population of 100 million and 
growth rate of 3 percent a year, “the poten- 


tial is there” for Nigeria to become a sig- 
nificant market for the U.S. products. 


In fact, according to ERS economist Carl 
Mabbs-Zeno, in the early 1980’s Nigeria 
had been among the 10 largest importers of 
U.S. grain. Grain, principally wheat, was the 
major agricultural item purchased from the 
United States. 


In 1981, American grain constituted over 90 
percent of the total value of agricultural 
products imported from the United States, 
and until 1986 this proportion remained 
above 80 percent. 


Raw materials may be our best products for 
Nigeria. “Trade liberalization would appeal 
more to Nigerians if they saw it supplying 
raw materials to food processors or as feed 
for livestock,” according to economist Mar- 
garet Missiaen, also of ERS. For example, 
corn as a feed for poultry might be a good 
export. 


The Nigerians would rather import raw than 
finished materials in order to help their 
domestic industries. Missiaen notes that 
the Nigerians could probably increase their 
production of grain except for wheat, thus 
again becoming a wheat market for the 
United States. Their climate is too warm for 
growing wheat. 


import Bans Controversial 

The ban on grain imports has been the most 
controversial of Nigeria’s recent economic 
policies, Missiaen says. Before 1986, 
Nigeria imported 2 million metric tons of 
grain annually (rice, corn, wheat, and barley 
malt). The bans and high prices cut those 
imports to about 1/2 million tons by 1990, 
eliminating roughly | million tons (10 per- 
cent) of the national grain supply. Making 
up a large percentage of the shortfall is 
unofficial trade from contiguous countries. 


The bans on various agricultural imports 
raised prices (for example, the price of meat 
rose 50 percent), squeezed urban con- 
sumer income, and exacerbated instability 
in the supply of food and raw materials, 
Missiaen says. 
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Nigerians spend a large part of their income 
on food. They have reduced their consump- 
tion of such higher priced foods as eggs, 
meat, rice, and bread in favor of such 
cheaper local foods as cassava, thus bid- 
ding up the prices of those commodities as 
well. (Cassava, a root crop, is high in 
calories but lacks protein. It is, however, the 
cheapest and most basic staple in the 
country.) 


“Although it doesn’t appear in official ac- 
counts, the Nigerian economy is paying 
above-market prices for the 1/2 million 
metric tons of grain that enters the country 
illegally, using gasoline and other products 
as payment,” Missiaen explains. Legaliza- 
tion of imports would lower the cost of the 
1/2 million metric tons of grain imports. 


The main purpose of the bans, according to 
Nigerians, is to raise food prices, a cir- 
cumstance that encourages local output 
while shifting consumer preferences away 
from imported food. An additional 1/2 million 
metric tons of imported grain would have 
moderated price increases of food and raw 
materials (feed) outside of the main harvest 


season, helping consumers and encourag- 
ing growth of food processors (poultry 
processors, brewers, millers, bakers, and 
so on). 


The import bans eat into the disposable 
income of consumers, exacerbate political 
instability, channel revenue into the hands 
of traders rather than customs authorities, 
and discourage expansion of local process- 
ing, Missiaen says. 


Nwosu points out that certain exports have 
been banned in order to make sure that 
domestic food needs are met. In 1989, for 
instance, the Government prohibited the 
exportation of beans, cassava, corn, rice, 
yams, and their derivatives, as well as the 
re-exportation of imported food items. The 
decree mandated life imprisonment for of- 
fenders: the same penalty as for importing 
banned commodities. 


“It is doubtful that Nigerian exports have 
had more than a modest impact on the 
overall food supply,” notes Missiaen. Sour- 
ces in the north say there is some exporta- 
tion of locally produced corn, sorghum, and 


As A TR RR ERE CREAC N  Ae AE A ROR R ANS ARIE, NE NN RIE IR 
Nigerian Prices for Animal Feed Have Soared 











1986 87 88 


1991 forecast 


89 90 


*10 naira = $1.00. Despite devaluation of Nigerian currency, animal feed supplies continue to lag far behind demand. 
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Cassava Packs a Nutritional Wallop 


Cassava, an often-disparaged tropical 
root crop that is a Nigerian staple, 
packs 1,460 calories into only 1 
kilogram. That adds up to more than 
one-half the minimum daily require- 
ment for an adult male, according to 
K.A. Leslie’s “The Significance of Root 
Crops in the Tropics,” in Proceedings 
of the International Symposium on 
Tropical Root Crops. 


In 1990, world production of cassava 
totaled about 157.6 million tons. It is 
grown in Africa and Asia, and in 
Western Hemisphere countries, 
predominantly Brazil. It is said to have 
originated in the Americas, and to 
have been brought to the Congo basin 
as early as 1588 and, more recently, 
to Asia and Oceania. 

While this root affords mostly car- 
bohydrates and no protein, lack of 
calories plagues people of developing 
countries more than any other nutri- 
tional shortage, according to Cassava 
by James A. Cock. 


Cassava is the fourth most important 
source of calories for people living in 
cane, and corn. One kilogram of cas- 
sava also contains more than half the 


millet (and smuggled importation of rice and 
wheat flour). There are occasional reports 
of Nigerian food being consumed in neigh- 
boring countries. However, these nearby 
populations are primarily subsistence 
farmers who grow much of what they eat 
and have little money to buy more food. 


The possibility of the bans being lifted in 
1992 would signal greater opportunities for 
Nigeria as an agricultural leader in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. “Many good things can be 
said now about their agriculture,” notes 
Mabbs-Zeno. “The production of tree crops, 


14 


adult daily requirement for calcium, 
and greatly exceeds that for vitamin C. 


It grows mostly in developing 
countries, which are expected to lead 
the way in world population growth 
over the next 50 years, according to 
Cock. Attempts to resolve food deficits 
for the millions of poor people in the 
Third World should include improving 
the productivity of cassava as well as 
that of grain crops, he recommends. 


Its attributes have earned it the title of 
“famine reserve crop”—that is, a crop 
to be planted in case others fail. 
officers insisted that a certain amount 
of cassava be planted as a safeguard 
against famine. 


Cassava tolerates drought and infer- 
tile soil, and is highly resistant to 
locusts. And unlike most other crops, 
which must be either harvested within 
a specified period or spoil or fall to the 
ground and then germinate or rot, cas- 
Sava can remain in the ground until it 
is needed. It continues to grow, al- 
though its roots may become fibrous, 
which lowers the nutritional quality. 
The crop may be left to grow for 2 or 3 
years before harvesting, or it can be 


such as oil palm and rubber, is up since 
1986. After a great outcry among farmers, 
a ban on exports of cocoa was rescinded. 
The production of such traditional food 
crops as cassava, millet, and rice rose 
during the 1980's.” 


Also, many workers are returning to agricul- 
ture as a result of poor opportunities in other 
industries. The real incomes of agricultural 
laborers climbed 40 percent from 1985 to 
1989, while the real incomes of civil ser- 
vants plummeted by about 50 percent be- 
tween 1984 and 1989. This return to 


partly harvested. One or two roots can 
be taken and the plant left standing to 
continue to grow. 


In the form of gari (fermented and 


dried cassava flour), cassava can be 


of gari can last a long time. 


Two of cassava's drawbacks—its 

toxicity and perishability—can be over- 
come by cooking and processing. The 
plant contains cyanide, but is toxic to 


ing to avoid spoilage and vitamin loss. 
Despite the usefulness and potential 
of cassava, it has acquired a reputa- 
tion of being fit for only subsistence 
farmers to grow. It is difficult to market 
and harvest: for example, unlike the 
potato, cassava has not been 
developed to conform to a rounded 
shape necessary for mechanical har- 
vesting. Thus, it is grown mostly on 
of Nigeria, and remains a staple in the 
rural diet. 


agriculture and higher earnings will probab- 
ly alleviate the labor shortage that has ex- 
isted in farming, Missiaen expects. 


The country already shows signs of im- 
provement in agricultural infrastructure. 
Agricultural Development Projects (ADP’s) 
are one of the more promising of the 
Government's attempts to help small 
farmers, Missiaen says. ADP’s provide 
farmers with inputs, including better quality 
fertilizer, seeds, and other inputs than they 
could provide for themselves. The ADP’s 
build roads and wells, and disseminate reli- 
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able statistics on production and trade. 
They also introduced new cassava varieties 
to farmers in southern States. 


The ADP’s are organized in each State and 
are jointly financed by Federal and State 
governments and the World Bank, which, 
since 1982, has lent Nigeria $650 million. 


Another organization, the Directorate of 
Food, Roads, and Rural Infrastructure 
(DFRRI), has also been working on a wide 
range of activities, such as constructing 
roads and wells, producing fruit and palm 
tree seedlings, establishing fingerling sta- 
tions for fish farmers, and building power 
stations to provide electricity. 


While Nwosu notes that some of the roads 
can be used only in dry weather, he recog- 
nizes that “in general DFRRI has been 
doing well and its allocation has increased.” 
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It has improved the varieties of 
livestock, and organized rural 
people into associations to 
petition for and receive more 
services. 


With luck, particularly regard- 
ing weather, and barring a 
major failing in its new Govern- 
ment, Nigeria stands a fairly 
good chance of remaining lar- 
gely self-sufficient in food 
production in 1992, although at 
a low per capita consumption 
level, Missiaen concludes. |_] 


[Based primarily on information 
provided by Margaret Missiaen 
and other economists of the 
Agriculture and Trade Analysis 
Division, Economic Research 
Service.] 
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Nonmetro Children More 
Likely To Be Poor 


(Crier who live in nonmetro areas are 
more likely to live in poverty or near 
the poverty level than those in metro areas, 
according to a new report. 


In general, metro areas are defined as a 
county or counties with a population of 
50,000 or more and any adjoining counties 
that have a “metropolitan character.” Non- 
metro refers to rural and smalltown coun- 
ties. 


Demographer Carolyn C. Rogers of 
USDA's Economic Research Service found 
that in 1987, 24 percent of all children living 
in nonmetro areas lived below the poverty 
line, 12 percent near it, and 64 percent 
above it. 


As for children living in metro areas, 20 
percent lived below the poverty level, 9 
percent near it, and 71 percent above. 


“Poor children are defined as those in 
families with incomes below the official 
poverty line,” explains Rogers, “which in 
1987, for a four-person family with two 
children under age 18, was $11,519.” The 
“near poor” are children whose family in- 


In 1987, 24 percent of all 
nonmetro children lived 
below the poverty line. 





comes are above the official poverty line, 
but less than 1.5 times the poverty level. 
Children in the modest-to-high income 
category are those whose family incomes 
are at least 1.5 times the poverty line. 


The Percentage of Children Living in Single-Parent Households Rose Steadily 


Between 1960 and 1988 


Percent 
30 





Nonmetro 
Metro 





1960 1970 


1980 1988 


Source: Economic Research Service, USDA; March 1988 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Family Structure Plays a Part 
Rogers’ research shows that the economic 
well-being of children in both metro and 
nonmetro areas depends heavily on 
whether they live with both parents or just 
one. The 1988 Current Population Survey 
(CPS) of the Census Bureau indicates 23 
percent of U.S. children (more than 14 mil- 
lion) were living with only their mothers. 
Sixty-one percent of nonmetro children 
living in mother-only families were poor, 
compared with just 14 percent of those in 
married-couple families. Single mothers 
tend to be less educated, have lower incom- 
es and higher unemployment, lack child 
support from absent fathers, and depend 
more on government assistance than two- 
parent families. 


Parents’ educational level has the greatest 
effect on children’s economic well-being— 
the higher the education, the lower the 
poverty rate, whether in metro or nonmetro 
areas. For nonmetro parents who had com- 
pleted 4 or more years of college, Rogers 
found that only 4 percent lived below the 
poverty line in 1987. Among high school 
graduates, 22 percent in nonmetro areas 
were poor. On the other hand, 40-51 per- 
cent of those who had not completed high 
school were below the poverty line. 


Especially high poverty rates occurred 
among children living with a single parent 
who had never been married. Seventy-two 
percent of nonmetro children and 66 per- 
cent of metro children in such family situa- 
tions were poor. 


Current trends suggest that the number of 
children in single-parent families will con- 
tinue to increase, Rogers says. She ex- 
plains that today more children than before 
can expect to live in a single-parent family 
at some point, due to increases in marital 
separation and out-of-wedlock childbear- 
ing. 

The demographer points out that although 
the media focuses attention on the break- 
down of inner-city families, the nonmetro 
family situation closely resembles its metro 
counterpart. “Between 1960 and 1988, the 
percentage of nonmetro children not living 
with both parents nearly doubled, climbing 
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from 14 to 25 percent, while that of metro 
children more than doubled, rising from 13 
to 29 percent.” In 1960 and 1970, the per- 
centages of children in metro and nonmetro 
areas not living with both parents were 
similar. During the 1970's, the residential 
gap in family living arrangements widened, 
with a greater increase in single-parent 
families in metro areas. By 1988, however, 
the gap had narrowed somewhat. 


Regardless of where they live, black 
children are more likely than white children 
to live in poverty. In 1987, 59 percent of 
black children in nonmetro areas were poor, 
compared with 19 percent of whites. In 
metro areas, 43 percent of black children 
and 15 percent of white children were poor. 


“The poverty rate for metro black children 
rose from 33 percent in 1970 to 40 percent 
by 1980, and remained above 40 percent 
throughout the 1980's,” Rogers says. 
Poverty rates for nonmetro black children 
were consistently higher than those for 
metro children during 1970-87. 


Although there was notable reduction in the 
incidence of poverty among nonmetro black 
children in the 1970’s—the rate dropped 
from 61 percent in 1970 to 45 percent in 
1978—conditions worsened thereafter. 


Many factors are involved in the high pover- 
ty level of children. Race, by itself, does not 
have a large effect on children’s economic 
status. Characteristics that are more con- 
centrated among black families, such as 
lower educational attainment, higher un- 
employment, and more mother-only 
families, contribute to the economic disad- 
vantages of black children. 


“Of all children in single-parent families 
headed by a female, black children in non- 
metro areas are the most economically dis- 
advantaged group, with their poverty rate 
hovering around 75 percent since 1973,” 
Rogers says. The poverty rate for metro 
black children in mother-only families has 
been about 65 percent since the early 
1970's. Regardless of residence, white 
children in mother-only families lived in bet- 
ter economic conditions than black children 
in such families—despite the fact that from 
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The Poverty Rate of Nonmetro Children Exceeded That of Metro Children 


in 1987 


‘Family income 100-149 percent of the poverty level. ?Family income at least 150 percent of the poverty level. 
Source: March 1988 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1970 to 1987 poverty conditions for white 
children did not improve. 


Living in a mother-only family, by itself, will 
not necessarily put a child below the pover- 
ty line: other factors common to mother-only 
families greatly increase the risk of poverty, 
such as lack of a second wage earner or 
lack of full-time work for the mother. 


Rogers notes that children categorized as 
poor may not remain so for long periods. A 
family may suffer a brief financial setback, 
such as being temporarily out of work. On 
the other hand, 38 percent of metro and 43 
percent of nonmetro children categorized 
as poor live in conditions of persistent 
poverty. Children who have been below the 
poverty level for 3 or more consecutive 
years are considered persistently poor. 


Children growing up in the South are more 
likely to live in households with inadequate 
incomes than children in any other region. 
Nearly 31 percent of all nonmetro children 
and 22 percent of all metro children living in 
the South are poor. When combined, poor 
and near-poor children comprise 42 per- 
cent of children in the nonmetro South, and 
32 percent of children in the metro South. 
The West has a nearly comparable pattern, 
with 39 percent of the nonmetro children 


and 30 percent of the metro children in the 
poor and near-poor groups. 


Rogers found that the age and family posi- 
tion of children made a big difference in their 
economic well being. Younger children and 
those in families with younger siblings more 
commonly live at or below the poverty level. 
The highest poverty rates are found among 
children under age 6, significantly different 
from the rates for children aged 12-17 in 
both metro and nonmetro areas. 


The report concludes that parental educa- 
tion, number of siblings, and family struc- 
ture) are the primary determinants of the 
economic status of children. Nonmetro 
residence increases the likelihood that a 
child will live in a family below the poverty 
line. Recent social changes, such as in- 
creases in parental education and delays in 
marriage and childbearing, along with 
several provisions of the Family Support 
Act of 1988, should help improve the 
economic outlook for children. L_] 


[Based on information provided by demog- 
rapher Carolyn C. Rogers, Agriculture and 
Rural Economy Division, Economic Re- 
search Service. For more information on 
this topic, call 1-800-999-6779 and order 
The Economic Well-Being of Nonmetro 
Children (RDR 82).] 








Leading Markets for U.S. Agricultural Exports, 
Fiscal 1990' 





2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th Sth 





U.S. exports, in $ millions (000,000) 





All U.S. ag products USSR  SouthKorea § Mexico Taiwan Netherlands? ~~ Germany 
2,989 2,703 2,666 1,818 1,637 1,096 
U.S. total: ome 2 billion 





Feed grains & products Mexico South Korea Taiwan Netherlands 
850 963 700 626 306 
U.S. total: $9.0 billion 





Soybeans & products i ey i South Korea Canada 
849 380 210 193 
U.S. total: “. 3 billion 





South 
Wheat & products i Korea i Algeria — 
550 467 185 159 1 


240 
U. S. total: $4.4 billion 





. Belgium- United 
Live animals & meat i Luxembourg — 
364 287 105 87 59 52 


U.S. total: $2.8 billion 





Cotton & linters i i Italy i Egypt 
564 455 165 11 
U. Us. total: $27 7 billion 





United 
Fruits & preparations Canada Japan Hong Kong = Taiwan — oe warms 
4 60 


718 526 130 120 
U.S. total: $2.2 billion 





United eaten 
Vegetables & preparations Canada Japan Mexico — ages 


732 328 144 
U.S. total: $2.1 billion 








Hides & skins South Korea . y Canada Taiwan i Romania 
766 4 133 117 39 21 
U.S. total: * 8 billion 





United 
Tobacco, unmanufactured West Say a a i i —— 


U.S. total: $1.4 billion 








Feeds & fodders Iraq 
29 183 56 
U.S. total: $1.0 billion 








Poultry & products Japan Hong Kong USSR Mexico i Singapore 


149 102 81 65 29 
U.S. total: $877 million 





Rice Saudi Arabia Mexico Peru Turkey 
79 62 52 44 
U.S. total: $829 million 





United 
Tree nuts Japan Canada — Netherlands Spain 
66 58 7 


109 41 38 38 22 
U.S. total: $742 million 





‘Oct. 1, 1989-Sept. 30, 1990. Data include exports under concessional programs such as PL 480. Netherlands is a major transshipment point for products destined for other 
countries. Because complete data on destinations are not available, the figures for the Netherlands have not been adjusted for transshipments. °Excludes poultry. 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States, March/April 1991, Cecil W. Davison, Economic Research Service, USDA. 
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FARMLINE TRENDS 





Monthly Price Monitor 


USDA's July 1991 inflation-adjusted index 
of farm prices, from the National Agricul- 
tural Statistics Service’s Agricultural Prices 
report, was 2.6% below June and un- 
changed from its year-earlier level. 
Wholesale market prices follow. Corn held 
steady at $2.34 per bushel, while wheat 
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dropped to $2.90. Soybeans, at $5.37 per 
bushel, were at the lowest level since Oc- 
tober 1987. Cotton declined nearly 8¢ per 
pound to 71.3¢, the lowest since last 
December. Lettuce continued to fluctuate 
and averaged $3.01 per carton. Oranges at 
the California freeze rate were about $10 


Wheat? 
$ per bushel 


above year-earlier levels at $16.68 per car- 
ton. In the meat animals area, direct choice 
steers decreased to $72.35 per cwt, the 
lowest since October 1989. Barrows and 
gilts at $56.34 per cwt were the highest this 
year. Broilers also reached their highest 
point thus far this year, 56.1¢ per Ib. 
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Rural Conditions and Trends. . . 
Rural Development Perspectives. . . 


Reports with a rural focus! 


Keep up with the most current information on rural America with subscriptions to two of 
USDA's most incisive periodicals. These periodicals deal exclusively with the problems and 
potentials of rural America today. 


Rural Conditions and Trends tracks rural developments on a variety of subjects: 
macroeconomic conditions, employment and underemployment, industrial structure, earnings and 
income, poverty, and population. Quick-read text and sharp graphics help you get the information you 
need efficiently, effectively. 4 issues. 


Rural Development Perspectives brings you crisp, nontechnical articles about the results of 
new rural research and what those results mean. Shows practical meaning of research in rural banking, 
aging, industry, the labor force, poverty, and the relationship of farm policies to rural areas. 3 issues. 


Start your subscription today. Or SAVE money by ordering a one-year subscription 
to both periodicals for one low price! It’s easy to subscribe. Make your selection 
from the choices below. 


Q Rural Conditions and Trends (#RCA) 
___ 1 year, $14; 2 years, $27; 3 years, $39 


Q Rural Development Perspectives (#RDP) 
___ 1 year, $9; 2 years, $17; 3 years, $24 


CJ Save money by subscribing to both! (#RCA and #RDP) 
___ 1 year, $21; 2 years, $41; 3 years, $59 














